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RENWICK WILLIAMS. 
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UESDAY the 7th of July, RENWICK. WILEIAMS, commonly called 

THE MONSTER, was. arraigned at the Bar of the Old Bailey, charged 

with making an aſſault upon Ann Froſt, ſpinſter, on the gth of November laſt, in 

Jermyn-ſtreet,. St: James's, and wickedly,. wilfully, and maliciouſly tearing and 

ſpoiling her garments, to wit, the gown, petticoats, and ſhift of ſaid Ann —againſt 
the ſtatute in that caſe. provided. | | 


For the commiſſion of a ſimilar offence in Holborn, on the 5th of May, on Sarah, 
the wife of John Davis. 


The ſame, on Sarah, the wife of John Godfrey, on May 13, in St. Mary-le- 


ne, 
The 26th of September, on Mary Forſter, in Maxwell-ftreets. 


The 6th.of, December, on Elizabeth Baughan, in Parliament-ſtreet.—For a like 
act on the ſame day, in the ſame ſtreet, on Frances Baughan.. 


For the like act, on Ann Porter, the 18th-of: January, in St. James. ſtreet. 


To all which pleading Not Guilty, he was remanded to confinement ; and,; on 
Thurſday, was conducted into court, preciſely at nine o'clock, to take his trial on 
the latter indictment, before Judge Buller, and a Middleſex Jury. Mr. Knowles 

b | B | 


appeared 


1 44 
appeared as counſel for the priſoner; and Meſſrs. Pigot and Shepherd, for the 
proſecutor. 


The Jury being ſworn, Mr. Pigot addreſſed them nearly as follows: 


Gentlemen, 


The priſoner at the Bar ſtands charged with a crime the moſt diſgraceful which 
can poſſibly taint the character of man: his object, to inſult the faireſt, the moſt 
amiable, the moſt beautiful part of the creation, with language groſs, obſcene, and 
horrible. Four young ladies, ſiſters, have proved the objects of his malice ; to 
two of them, his perſon is perfectly familiar. Miſs Ann Porter, in company with 
one of her ſiſters, and a lady, miſſing their attendants after paſſing the evening at 
the ball-room, in St. James, on the 18th of January, were under the neceſlity of 
walking home, between eleven and twelve o'clock. They were followed by the 
Priſoner at the bar; which, being obſerved by the fiſter Miſs Sarah, ſhe begged her 
to run. This ſhe did, without knowing the reaſon ; but as ſhe reached her fa- 
ther's door, the attack was made, the particulars of which will thortly, be related 
by the witneſſes ; her cloaths were cut acroſs, and the was wounded, by an inſtru- 
ment, in the right hip. As if rejoicing in this atrocious deed, the priſoner viewed 
with much effrontery, the ſcene of horror which he had occaſioned. 

On being compelled afterwards by Mr. Coleman, by whole means he was appre- 
hended, to conſent to ſubmit himſelf to the view of the ladies, and that gentleman 
ſaying they were near the houſe of Mr. Porter, Williams, without any particular 
direction, and without being minutely conducted, went ſtrait to the door—thus 
proving, that he was by no means a ſtranger to the houſe. | 

It will appear, that his lodging has been at a little public-houſe in Sony Mens 
that the room where he ſſept had three beds, and two in an adjacent room, but with 
no other entrance than by means of the firſt ; and that in theſe beds fix men uſually 
Nepr. | YN | | | 
| 1 am told that the priſoner means to endeavour at the eſtabliſhment of an 
alibi, as the only poſſible means left to invalidate, the conviction ſtamped on the 
minds of the young ladies, that he is poſitively the perpetrator of the enormities 
already enumerated... Give me leave, gentlemen, to obſerve, that this mode of de- 
fence may be conſidered in two light; the beft and the worſt teſtimony which can 
be adduced. The former, as indicating the moſt certain grounds of innocence; 
the latter, as including a ſcene of villainy but ſomewhat inferior to the firit crime; 
excluſive of the miſchiefs which may reſult from defeating the regular and neceſ- 

ſary courſe of juſtice. 5 

In the commiſſion of almoſt every human crime, we may trace a motive. But 
what ſhall I ſay to the preſent caſe : no viſible inducement, no purpoſe to anſwer, 
no revenge to ſatisfy, no injury to be redrefſed—Beauty and Virtue falling by the 

aſflaſſin's hand—in vain muſt we look for the object and the end. Yet has this 
man female relations! : 5 
25 I ſhall 
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I ſhall forbear expatiating further, in the full aſſurance that you will give due at- 
tention to the evidence which I ſhall now proceed to adduce, ' 


MISS ANN, PORTER. 


ueſtion. When did you receive the injury ſtated in the indictment ? Anſwer, 
On the 18th of January laſt, the Queen's. birth. da. 
Q. Where did you paſs the evening of that day? A. In the ball-room at St. 
ames's. 5 f 
: Q What time did you leave the ball-room.? A. Between eleven and twelve 
o'clock. „ , ry, , 5 , | 
Q What paſſed after that time? A. I left the ball-room in company with 
my. ſiſter Sarah,and -Mrs. Meale. | | * 5 
Q. What happened in your paſſage from thence to your own houſe ? . I 
was much alarmed on being followed by a man. 
Q. Did you ſee the priſoner? A. Yes, I did. My ſiſter ſuddenly deſired me 
to run as faſt as poſſible. , „ 2 . 
Q. What happened afterwards ? A. my fiſter reached the door firſt ; Mrs, 
Meale next; and laſt, myſell. — - _ „ 
Q. What occurred when you reached the door? A. I felt a violent blow on 
my hip. ps 3 | | 
* Q. 50 you know from whom that blow proceeded ? A. I ſaw the priſoner 
ſtoop down. ' . a + 3 
Q. Have you any recollection of his perſon? A. Yes; I have feen him 
before, three or four times: ſometimes he has walked behind, then before me, 
uttering the moſt groſs and abufive language, in the day-time. | 
. How long did the priſoner continue at the-door after he had given the blow ? 
A. Cannot exactly ſay; after the blow I felt a ſtrange ſenſation. | 
Q. Did you ſee the priſoner afterwards ? A. Yes; he ſtood and flared me 
in the face. A | | | 
. Are you ſure it was the prifoner at the Bar? A. Yes; I ſaw him per- 
ſectly. "ak | 
Q. You are confident? A. I have not the ſmalleſt doubt; ſuffering fo much 
'at different times on his account, I could not be deceived. 
Q. You received a wound? A. Ves. . 
Q. When next did you ſee the priſoner ? A. On Sunday the 13th of June, 
in St. James's Park, when walking with my mother, two of my ſiſters, and Mr. 
Coleman. . 5 | | 
Q. Did Coleman ſee the priſoner? A. Not till J pointed him out. 
Q. How came you to obſerve him? A. He met and paſſed us; I knew him 
in a moment; and being much agitated, Mr. Coleman aſked the reaſon. 
Q. By what means are you confident that the perſon you thus met, was the 


identical man who had previouſly inſulted you ? © A. After he had paſſed us, I 
| 248. turned. 


* 


turned round, for more complete obſervation; in that inſtant, he did the ſame, 
as if to notice me. | 

Q Did you perfectly recolle& him, when brought to your houſe, afterwards, 
by Mr. Coleman ? A. I was then in a ſtate of ;nfenfibilicy. 

Q. Was he pointed out to you before you recogniſed him at the Public Office 
in Bow-ſtreet ? A. He was not pointed out, 5 


Croſs examined by Mr. KNOWLES; who thought it neceſſary to make ſome 
previous apology to Mils Porter, on account of the injuries which it could not 
be denied ſhe had received from ſome perſon. 


Q. Your ſiſter, did ſhe not, give you the firſt intimation of danger? A. I did 
not at firſt underſtand my fiſter ; but ran as faſt as I was able. | 
. When you arrived at your father's houſe, did you find the door open ? 
A. The door was not opened for ſome time. 
7 Q While waiting at the door, you received a violent blow from ſome perſon ? 

. Yes. | | | | 
x Q. - wow paſſed after you received the blow? A. I was much alarmed and 

uttered. | | 

Q How cloſe was the perſon to you when you turned ronnd? A. Within 

three yards. 

Q. At this time was the middle of the ſtreet light? A. Yes. 

Q. Pray, as you had an opportunity of obſerving, what was the priſoner's dreſs 
at that time? A. He appeared to have on, a great coat. 

Q. When did this matter happen? A. Within five minutes after leaving the 

palace, between eleven and twelve o'clock. 

[Here Mits Porter's dreſs was produced; the gown, of filk, had a very lo 
rent in it; as had the ſhift, but not ſo long as the firſt: evidently from the effect 
of a violent attack. ] | 

. Ycu are confident that this is the gown you had on? A. Yes. 

Q. And that rent proceeded from the blow ? A. Yes. | 

Q. Was your perſon hurt ? A. Yes. 

Q. Cut? A. Yes. 

Q. The ſtreet was light enough to ſee other objects farther diſtant from you 


than the perſon who. committed the aſſault? A. Yes. 


SARAH PORTER. 


Q. Do you know the priſoner at the Bar? A. Yes. 
Q. Did you ever ſee him before the 18th of June? A. Yes. 

. Had you any acquaintance with him ? A. No. . : 
(2. Where did you ſee him? A. He followed us, at four different times, in 


the ſtreet. Once he put his hand over my ſhoulder, and uttercd language the moſt 
grots and dreadtul. 
| Q. Did 


E 

Q. Did his converſation tend to any thing elſe? A. No. 

Q. How often did you fee him previous to the laſt attack? A. I ſaw him 
four times. | 

Q. Did you obſerve him particularly ? A. Les. 

Q. You knew his perſon perfectly on the 18th of January? AXES. 

Q. Where, then, did you firſt obſerve him ? A. In St. James's-ſtreet ; we 
left the ball-room at a quarter paſt eleven; and I faw him, ſtanding with his back 
to us, looking down the ſtreet : a chairman paſting by, he turned round, came up, 
and faid—** O ho!” then gave me a violent blow on the back part of my head. 

Q. What then did you do? A. Requeſted my fiſter to run as faſt as poſſhible— 
for God's ſake to make haſte—for that the zwretch was behind us. 

. Who had you in company at this time ? A. Another lady ; we all run as 
faſt as poſſible. | 

Q. Did you obſerve what paſſed at the door? A. Yes; I ſaw the whole affair. 
I ſaw him ſtrike at my ſiſter with his hand ſhut; and I heard the noiſe occaſioned 
by the rent in her gown. 

Q. Are you cagfident that this perſon was the ſame whom you had ſo often met 
before ? A. Yes; have no doubt; none in the world. 

Q. And was the light occaſioned by the lamps on the Queen's Birth-day, ſuffi- 
cient to enable you to diſtinguiſh the perſon of the priſoner? A. It was. 

Q. What paſſed after your fiſter had been wounded? A. When we got into 
the paſſage, I obſerved Williams on the threſhold of the door. 
Q. How long before this was it that you ſaw the priſoner ? A. While at work 
in the window, about a week before, ſaw him paſs by; and, impreſſed with great 
apprehenſion, I ſcreamed. | 
Q. When at Bow-ftreet, did any one point him out to your notice? A, I ſe- 
lected him myſelf from the crowd. ; 
Q. You have no doubt as to his perſon? A. Not the leaſt ſhadow, or I would 


not have ſworn. 


Croſs examination, 


Q. On the alarm, was your door opened before the priſoner came up? A. No. 
Q. Did the blow appear to you, to be as hard as could be given ? A. Yes. 
Q. Was it more than one blow ? A. No. 
Q. Was the inſtrument a ſharp cutting one? A. Yes. 

. Have you heard any thing of another proſecution for cutting ? A. Yes. 
Q. When at Bow-ſtreet,did you at once, without inſtruction, fix on the priſoner ? 


A. I did. 
REBECCA PORTER. 


Q. Was you at the ball-room on the Queen's Birth-day? A. I was not. 
Q. Have you ever ſeen the priſoner at the Bar before? A. Yes, ſeveral times. 


I was once with my fiſter Ann when he accoſted her. 


C Q. Of 
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Q. Of what nature was his converſation? A. Highly groſs and improper. 

Q. Did you eaſily recognize him when in cuſtody at Bow-ſtreet ? A. Yes. 

Q. Is he the ſame man who accoſted, your fiſter? A. Yes; I have not the 
leaſt doubt. 


MARTHA PORTER. 


Q. Look at the priſoner ; have you ever ſeen him before ? A. Yes; ſeveral 
times. I was once with my fiſter Ann when he accoſted her. 
Q. Did he behave as a gentleman ought? A. No, his expreſſions were dread- 


ful; his manner horrid. 
Q. Have you any doubt as to the perſon of the priſoner ? A. Not the leaſt ; 
am quite poſitive, | | : 
Q. Did you ſee him at Bow-ſtreet ? A. Yes; and am poſitive, very fo, that 
he is the man who accoſted my fiſter, 


7 O HN COLEMAN. % 


Q. Do you remember being with Miſs Porter on the 13th of June laſt, in the 
afternoon or evening? A. Yes: walking in the. Park at that time with Miſs 
Ann Porter, a perſon paſſed, whom ſhe pointed out as being the priſoner , exclaim- 
ing, The toretch has juſt paſſed us!” She appeared greatly agitated. 

& Are you ſure that the priſoner is the ſame perſon? A. Yes. 

Q. When you ſaw the perſon deſcribed as the wretch, what followed? A. He 
walked very faſt towards Spring Gardens, to a bookſeller's at the corner; from 
thence to the, Admiralty Paſſage, back again, another way, to Spring Gardens, as 
if conſcious of being followed. He next paſſed up Cockipur-ftreet to Pall Mall; 
while I followed ſufficiently near to be perceived. Paſſing into St. James's-ftreet, 
] was joined by a gentleman of my acquaintance : from thence the priſoner went 
to Bolton- ſtreet, where knocking at a door, he went into the houſe for five minutes. 
When he came out, my friend enquired at the houſe if they knew him ; while I 
followed to Piccadilly, and from thence to St. James's-ſtreet again, where he 
knocked at a door, and aſked fome queſtions of a ſervant. 

Q. Did this ſervant know him? A. No. From St. James's-ſtreet I followed 
him to Bond-ſtreet ; endeavouring, all the way, to inſult him; walking ſometimes 
before, and ſometimes behind him, ſtaring him in the face, 

Q. Did he ſay any thing in conſequence ? A, No. But I continued my 
geſtures of offence; nay, made a feint to ſquare at him. He paſſed to Oxford 
Road, and into Vere-ſtreet, where he knocked luſtily at the door of an empty 
houſe : but no one appearing, I accoſted him, to know what he could expect from 
knocking ſo violently where there was not the ſhadow of gaining admittance. He 
ſaid he knew the parties belonging to the houſe, their name was Pearce, and 
knocked again, loud enough to rouze even in the garret, if any one had been 


within, 
Q. How 


1 


Q. How long did he continue at this door? A. Three or four minutes. 
After which he again croſſed Oxford - ſtreet, to Southmolton-ſtreet, where he 
knocked. I followed behind, and ſaw him enter the houſe. Of Mr. Smith, the 
maſter of this houſe, I aſked information of the man; but he requeſted me to aſſign: 
a reaſon for my queſtion, We were ſpeaking in a parlour in the dark. I requeſted 
his addreſs, offering to give my own : but Williams, and indeed Smith, appeared 
to be diſinclined without my aſſigning ſome reaſon. I then ſaid that he had inſulted 
ſome ladies under my protection, for which I meant to demand ſatisfaction. He 
offered to meet me at any coffee-houſe. But perſiſting in my requeſt, we at length. 
exchanged, he giving me his direction at “ No. 52, Jermyn-ſtreet,” in 
Bury-ſtreet. I now thought I had ſome previous knowledge of this man; and 
he, too, began to know ſomething of me: after ſome time, it was recollected that 
we had ſeen cach other at an aſſembly in King-ſtreet, Covent Garden. When I had. 
ſuffered him to go from me, I began to reflect that I had done wrong, that I ſhould, 
have ſecured him. | 

Q. When next did you ſee him? A. On my return back, I again met him 
in St. James's-ſtreer; and, looking ſtedfaſtly at him, ſaid, ** 1 cannot think you 
are the perſon deſcribed. Come with me; we are near Mr. Porter's.door ; ſatisfy 
the ladies that they are miſtaken. This he did not refuſe; he went to the door ; 
and being introduced into the parlour, Miſſes Ann and Sarah both fainted :_ when 
recovered, one of them exclaimed, O my God, Coleman, that is the wretch, that 
is the wretch !” Ann would not ſtay in the room. 

Q. Did this ſeeming odd behaviour of the ladies produce any particular expreſ- 
ſions from the priſoner» A. He aſked, © Do the ladies ſuſpect me to be the per- 
< ſon advertiſed ? Am I ſuſpected ?” I anſwered, ** It is really ſo!“ and though he 
ſtaid an hour afterwards, do not recollect that he ſaid any thing of conſequence, or, 
that his behaviour betrayed either apprehenſion, triumph, or concern. 

Court. No particular expreſſian fell from the priſoner on this occaſion? A. 
No one of moment. | | 

Court. Do you know where he lodged at this time? A. No; I was 
never at his lodgings. 

Q How. was the addreſs written? A. Smith wrote it, by prifoner's direc. 
tions. | | 


Croſs examined. 


Q. He gave you his addreſs ? A. Yes. 
Q. Did he act and ſpeak with the confidence of an innocent man? A. Am 
not clear. | 5 8 


M' MAN. US. 


This evidence, who is a Bow-ſtreet officer, proved the ſeigure of a great coat and 

a pair of boots in the priſoner's lodging in Bury-ſtreet.. On being aſked by Mr. . 

Knowles at the immediate inſtance of priſoner, if he: had ſeen there any inſtru- 
ment, or cloth or thing bloody, he. anſwered, no... 

M. 


0 
Mr. TOMPKIN, Surgeon. 


Q. What do you know of Miſs Ann Porter ? A. I lately attended her, in 
_*conſequence of a wound ſhe received from ſome affatlin. 

Q. Does it appear to you, that the inſtrument uſed was ſharp ? A. Yes; 
very ſharp. | . 

Q. Of what nature was the wound? A. The depth of the wound was four 
inches; the ſkin was injured the breadth of nine or ten inches; and, if not for the 
intervention of the ſtays, the inſtrument muſt have penetrated the abdomen. _ 
© The evidence for the proſecution cloſing here, the Court called on the priſoner 

for his defence. 


DEFENCE of the PRISONER. 


When it is conſidered what univerſal alarm the depredations of the man, de- Fe 
mominated The Monſter, have excited in the metropolis, need we wonder that the * 
moment in which he is about to make his defence, ſhould be conſidered as an 1 
intereſting one, by a ſplendid and numerous auditory! ſilence and attention pervad- 

ed every corner. 
He endeavoured to ſpeak his defence from a few random notes; but loſing 
his recollection, he found himſelf, after ſeveral attempts, unable to proceed He 
therefore begged permiſſion to read it from a paper; which being granted, he began 
by obſerving, that however poignant might have been the ſufferings of his proſecu- 
tors, he muſt conſider his own to be of equal, if not of greater magnitude, than theirs. 
Independent of ſtanding in the predicament of a criminal, he had the popular cry, 

„ Whether true or falſe, againſt him; ſcandalous paragraphs and injurious reports 
were multiplied without number : againſt the force and the clamour, therefore, of 
popular prejudice, he had to contend ; and he was ready to confeſs that this ungene- 
rous treatment had almoſt deprived him of the ability to proceed with proper 

Ipirit in his juſtification. But he had one conſolation, that of trial by an Eng- 
j liſh jury; and to the tribunal before which he ſtood, ſhould he cheerfully refign 
F himſelf. He had no doubt but the proſecution aroſe on the grounds of ſome dread- 
ful miſtake; and this, he had little doubt, would be fully proved by the witneſſes 
who were about to appear in his juſtification. | 
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Evidence to prove the AL II. * 
| | MICHE LL, an artificial floriſt, examined by means of an interpreter. 


Q. Where do you live ? A. In Dover-ſtreet, No. 14, Piccadilly. 
Q Do you know the priſoner? A. Yes. 

Q. Did he live with you as a fervant? A. Yes; eight or nine months. 
Q. Was he with you in January laſt? A. Yes. 

Q. Did he work with you on the. Queen's bitth-day ? A. Yes, 


Q. How 
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Q. How long did he work that day? A. From nine in the morning, till half 

paſt twelve at night ! | | | 
Was he abſent any part of the day? A. Yes; from one till two. 

Q. Did he ſup with you that night ? A. Yes, at twelve, and ſtaid till half 
paſt twelve, : LIST, | 
Q. Did he work that day-more than uſual ? A. Yes, more than common. 

Q. Was he at work all the day? A. Yes, inceffantly till nine at night; and 
finally quitted at half paſt twelve. | 

Q. If out for aoy conſiderable ſpace of time, is it likely that it would have been 
obſerved ? A. It muſt have been known. 

Q. Of what kind of diſpoſition was Renwick Williams? A. Of the beſt x his 
character the beſt a man can bear, as to work. 

Q. What his behaviour to the women ſervants? A. Civil. | 

Q. How long have you known the prifoner? A. I have been in London four 
years, and have known the priſoner eight or nine months: he came, aſked for 
work, and was taken without any recommendation, | 

Q. What is your general time of leaving off work? A. Nine o'clock. 

Q How often do you work till twelve? A. Only when hurried with a prefs 
of buſineſs. For fourteen days previous to the 18th, this was the caſe, . in con- 
{ſequence of an order from Trelaud ! | O 5h F 0 

Q. Have you this order in writing? A. No; the gentleman left it himſelf. 

Q. During this hurry, how often did the priſoner work till twelve o'clock; 
A. Cannot exactly ſay ; but ſeven or eight times. 5 

Q. Were you from home, the 18th of January? A. Yes; I went out about 
three, from curioſity, and returned at ſix in the evening. 1 | 

Q. And had you no curioſity to ſee the illuminations after this time? A. No, 
I received an order after my return. 4 | 

Q. Who brought the order? A. Mr. Jervoiſe, who came from Mrs. Abing- 
don, and gave orders to me that it muſt be done as ſoon as poſſible. | 

Q. Who worked on this order ? A. Myſelf, the priſoner, and two women 
lodgers. The Engliſh women had leave given them to go out. ee! 

& wis you and the priſoner out together that day ? A. No. 

Where did the pril dine on the 18th? A. Don't know. 15 

Q. Did he always ſup with you? A. Never but on urgent occaſions. 

'Q. Was the prifoner conſtant at his work? A. Yes; was never in the ſtreet 
but _ T twice, unleſs ſent out. | . | 

Q. loalcertain the moment of his departure on the 18th, did you look at your 
3 * * A his departure o th, hs you wok at you 

Then how ſwear poſitively to half paſt twelve? A. I heard it from 
the waid, who looked at the clock, and obſerved how well the clock kept time 
with the watchman, A ; 

Q Who let out the priſoner? A. Molly. | 3 

Q. In what part of the houſe did ſhe make her obſervation? A. Do not know 
Were ſhe made it; it was not made to him, but to his fer! 
| D Q When 
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Q. When did your ſiſter inform you of the obſervation made? A. Some time 
afterwards ; about three weeks ago! | 

Q. What had you for ſupper that night? A. Cannot recollect. 

Q. After the 18th of January, when r.ext did you ſee the priſoner ? A. Next 
morning, between ſeven and eight o'clock. 

Q. How long afterwards did he continue to work with you? A. Till the 4th 
of June, the King's Birth-day. | 

Q. Where did the Iriſh gentleman lodge who left the order? A. In Piccadilly, 
next door to the Paris diligence. 

Why in particular, recollect the occurrences in your b on the Queen's | 
Birth-day ? A. Priſoner applicd to me to know if I could recollect thole cir- 
cumſtances? Never thought of i it till ſuch application. 

Q. Were you at home laſt night? Liblar A. 1 walked out to Mary-le- 
bone, Groſvenor and Soho-tſquares, before tea 

. And were yau from home afterwards ? A. No. 

Q. Did you not paſs Lord William Gordon's houſe in Piccadilly laſt night ? 
A. No; but ac recollect going to Jermyn-ſtreet to ſettle with a carpenter from 
thence I went to ſeveral other places, and then home. 

Then you were not in the Green Park laſt night, nor near Lord William 


Q. 
Gordon's? A. No. 
MISS MICHELL. 


Q. With reſpect to yaurſelf, what bas been the priſoner's behaviour? A. 
'He deſerves the beſt of characters. 
Who took in the order from Mrs. Abingdon? A. Myſelf and brother. 
Who was preſent when the priſoner left your houſe on the night of January 
18? A. My: brother, * two women, and a man who came in accidentally. 

Q. Who let him out? A. They call her Ally ; J do not know her. Chriftian. 
name 

Court. Does your brother carry an a large trade? A. Tes; very large. 

Q. When did you firſt hear the obſervation: made by the woman, that the clock 
and watchman agreed on the night of the 18th as to time? A. About three weeks 
fince. 

Q. To whoſe account was Mrs. Abingdon” s dreſs. entered. in. your books? A. 
To Mr. Jervoiſe, who gave the order. | 


To prove this aſſertion more fully, Mr. Juſtice Buller ordered a meſſerger to- 
fetch the account books of Michell, and of Jervoiſe, and requeſting the latter 
alſo to attend the Court. In. the mean. while, proceeded ta examine 


CATHERINE. HAR MO ND. 


Who let out the 8 from your maſter's bouſe on the night of the 
Queen? s birth-day? A. My ſiſter, — paſt twelve o'clock. 
<0 Q. What 
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Q. What do you know of his diſpoſition and temper ? A. He is not mali- 
cious, but good-natured and civil. 

Q. How did he attend his bufineſs* A. Very conſtantly ; never out all day, 
except once or twice on leave. 

Q. How long have you lived at Michell's ? A. Three years. 

Q. Did the priſoner often work ſo late as on the 18th of January? A. Cannot 
fivear he ever worked ſo late fince. 

Did you and your fiſter never viſit him at his lodgings? A. No. 

Q. How happened it, that you ſo well recollect the lateneſs of the priſoner's. 
departure ? A. My ſiſter faid, ſhe was afraid he would not be able to get into. 
his lodgings. 

Q. Where did your ſiſter mention to you the time of the priſoner's departure ?- 
A. In the parlour, immediately after he went away. 

Q. In what language did ſhe ſpeak? A. In Engliſh. 

Q. Do you and your fiſter underſtand French ? A. Yes. 

Q. And was not French the common language uſed in the family? A. Yes. 

Q. Then what you wiſhed others not to hear, you ſpoke in Engliſh? A. We 
generally converſed on our own affairs in Engliſh. 

Q. From the converſation between you, that evening, from your fiſter's fears 
that the priſoner would be too late for his lodging, and the coincidence between, 
the clock and the watchman, you are confident of the time he left your maſter's 
| houſe ? A. Pofitively recollect the time. h 
Court. When were the orders given for the goods to be ſent to Ireland. 

A.. On the Wedneſday following ! 
Q. Do you recollect the quantity? A. Cannot ſay. 
Q. Did you hear any thing of the Iriſh order on the 18th? A. No. 


MOLLY HARMON D. ER 


Q What time did' you let out the priſ6ner on the queen's birth-day from. your: 
maſter's ? A. At half paſt twelve, | 
Q. Are you ſure he ſupped there? A. Ves. 
Q. How long had you lived there? K. Six weeks. 8 
Q. What was the priſoner's character, as to diſ poſition ? A. Good nature was 
his general character. = SIX Gy 
Q. Do you recollect his ever ſtaying ſo late before? A. He never ſtaid fo, 
A St | | | 
Q. Are you confident he never ſtaid late, but on this one occaſion ?- A. He did 
ſtay ſometimes when buſineſs preſſed. | | | 
Q. How long did you continue in the ſhop on the 18th of January. A. From 
four till twelve. b 310. 4 "nA 
Q. Did your maſter work that day, or was he abſent? A. Know. not when. 
he came home, nor when he began to-work. | 
Q Who were employed on. Mrs. Abingdon's dreſs? A. Myſelf, maſter, and 
the priſoner, | | | 
Did you never expreſs your fears that the priſoner would not find his lodgings. 
open on that night? A. No, never expreſſed any anxiety about it! QE 
By. 


141 
Q. By what means did you notice the clock that night ® ' A. Mr. Williams, 
in going out, aſked what o'clock it was, and told me to look. 


Q When did you inform your ſiſter of the hour of the priſoner's departure? 
A, About three weeks ſince, after he was apprehended 


FRANCES BEAUTE, a Workwoman. 


Q. Do you know the priſoner? A. Yes. | 
Q. How long did you work on the evening of the queen's birth-day ? 
A. Till half paſt eleven | | 

Q. Where do you live? A. In Coventry-court, Coventry-ſtreet. 

Q. Was the priſoner at work that day ? A. Yes; I left him there; the cloth 
was about to be laid for ſupper when I departed, . 8 
Q. As to the priſoner's behaviour, what can you ſay? He always appeared 
 _ good-natured, . | | 1 Hire 2, Te 

Q. How long have you lived in the family? A. About ſix wecks. 

Q. Did you ſie your maſter from two to ſix? A. Yes, he was never out! 
All were to work on the gown from two till half paſt eleven! 

Q. When was the gown finiſhed ? A. A day or two after the birth-day, 

On her croſs. examination, knows only generally, that an order came from 


Treland. | 
POURNE, another of the Women. 


Q. How long did you live with Mr. Michel! ? A. From Chriſtmas to 


February 14. | | 
Q. On which order were you working the 18th of January ? A. On the ſame 


order in morning as afternoon. 
Q. What do you know of your maſter's attention to buſineſs that day? A. He 
worked from dinner, immediately after two o'clock, till eleven. 
Q. Did he go out? A. Cannot pofitively ſay ; but believe he did. ty 
L- When were you applied to for your evidence? A. Since the taking of the 
pri ner. N 


Mr. FERVOISE, 


When did you call on Michell with your order for Mrs. Abingdon? A. On 
the Queen's Birth-day. | 

At what hour did you call? A. At ſeven I went with the pattern, but did 
not give the order till eight. 3324 

Q. Did you ſee Michel! ? A. No, he was out at ſeven, and, I believe, at 

ight. Don't recollect ſeeing him at all that evening, 

Q. When did you receive your order complete? A. Eight yards of trimming 
were delivered to me next morning; Mrs. Abingdon only wanted fix ; I kept the 
two others mylelf ; it was eighteen ſhillings per yard, 3 

A hen Q. Do 
ns 
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Q. Do you know any thing of the priſoner? A. By going frequently to the 
houſe—for I married Mr. Michell's fiſter—I obſerved in him nothing but good 
nature. 7 tte ee | | | 

Mr. Jervoiſe was the laſt who appeared in ſupport of the alibi ; after which Coun- 
ſel proceeded to call fourteen. perſons to bear honourable teſtimony to the priſoner's 
character: among whom were ſeveral young women, whoſe appearance, however, 
did not beſpeak them of the higheſt claſs, but rather of the inferior Kind. 

Sarah Brady had known him fix months, and found him inoffenſive. 

Miſs Camorin had knozuleage of him for eight years; worked with him five 
months, and found him thoroughly good natured and civil. 

Carey, a publican, gave him the character of an amiable. young man: but could 
ſay little as to his general means of ſupporting himſelf. | 

Mr. Crompton, an attorney, faid he had lived with him two months ; that he was 
not ſurly, but attentive to buſineſs. 3 

Mary Pearce, a reſpectable woman, had known him from a child. 

Thomas Williams, of St. James's ſtreet, had known him fix years, and was per- 
ſectly aſtoniſhed at the accuſation, He always thought he liked the ladies too well!. 
He had often ſeen the priſoner, make artificial flowers, as learnt him by his ſiſter. 
But knew nothing as to his viſible means of livelihood. 

Sarah Seward ſaid ſhe had known him four years; that he was an honeſt young 
— 1 his behaviour to her had been manly | loud laugh); that he had ſaved 
er life! 

William Baker believes him to be an honeſt young man; he ſlept at his houſe four 
months. a Likud | | 
Mr. Smith produced nothing in addition to the character of his old acquaintance, 
whatever might have been his intention. * | 

In this predicament was James Sterling; 


| ] UD GEs CH AR GE to the JURY. 


Mr. Juſtice Buller, with wonderful judgment and ability, went through the 
whole of this intricate and extraordinary affair. He began with adverting to the 
defence ſet up by the priſoner, which he ſaid was conducted on proper grounds. 
Popular prejudices often injured, without ever ſerving the cauſe of juſtice. Under 
theſe circumſtances, the priſoner had done well to throw himſelf on the compaſſion 
ol the Jury : they were bound-to deliberate and to, determine diſpaffſonately. It was 
their province to determine on facts; they muſt diſcriminate what. bore the 
ſemblance of truth, and what of falſhood. Should they find the priſoner guilty on 
the preſent charge, he ſhould ſtill reſerve his caſe for the opinion of the Twelve 
Judges of En land ; and this for ſeveral reaſons. Firſt, he was not ſatisfied of the 
forms and ſufficiency of the indictment. It was a new caſe, it was the firſt of the 
kind which had ever been tried. The ſtatute upon which this indictment was. 
founded, is the 6th Geo. I. chap. 23, ſect. 11, which enacts, That if any perſon or- 

1. perſons. 


E 
perſons ſhall, at any time or times, from and after the 24th day of June, in the year 
or our Lord 1720, wilfully and maliciouſly aſſault any perſon or perſons in the pub- 
lie ſtreets or highways, with an intent to tear, ſpoil, cut, burn, or deface, or ſhall 
tear, ſpoil, cut, burn, or deface the garments or cloaths of ſuch perſon or perſons, 
that then all and every perſon and perſons ſo offending, being thereof lawtully con- 
victed, ſhall be, and be adjudged to be guilty of feloxy, xe“ 

Allowing the fact, that Ann Porter was cut, the intent remained to be proved; 
and, next, whether the act was perpetrated by the priſoner? From the many op- 
portunities which the Mits Porters had of ſeeing the priſoner ; from the lightneſs 
ot the ſtreet, when laſt attacked, it is probable that theſe ladies could 20 be miſ- 
taken. The familiar manner“ O ho!” in which the aſſaſſin addreſſed Miſs 
Porter in St. James's- ſtreet, when a chairman was paſſing, vertainly indicated a pre- 
vious intimacy. It was not the language, nor the manner, of a ſtranger: and yet 
nothing is more clear, than that Renwick Williams had neither correſpondence nor 
intimacy with the Porter family. To what cauſe, then, muſt we impute this ſingu- 

tar manner of addreſs—*-Q hot” - 44 IT 

Theevidence of Coleman is clear and circumſtantial; the priſoner was pointed out 
to him by Ann Porter; he inſtantly followed him from ftreet to ſtreet, threw him- 
ſelf inſultingly in his way, to dare him to an explanation: but theſe inſults the 
priſoner bore with patience and forbearance. That he ſhould go direct to the door 
of Mr. Porter, when informed by Coleman that they were near the ſpot, by no 
means ſerves to criminate : independently of what had happened, he might know 
the reſidence of this family. View him before the moſt affecting ſcene, which can 
be conceived ; two young ladies fainting, and exclaiming, That is the wretch !” 
What is the reply, Po the ladies conceive me to be the perſon advertifed ? Their 
behaviour is very odd.” Coleman ſaid, It is really fo!” and though, after this, 
he remained on the ſpot a conſiderable time, it does not appear, that he ſaid any 
thing, or at leaſt ſo little as not to be worth the recollection. Was this the con- 
duct of an innocent man? 

Giving his addreſs to Coleman, at a place where he did not lodge, by no means 

militates in his disfavour. It was the reſidence of his mother, and where he was 
ſuppoſed to be always heard of. That was ſufficient. iS 
There were ſeven to prove an alibi : Michells evidence turns out to be all hear- 
ſay; he is culpable : it was not till after the impriſonment of Williams, that he 
begun to recollect what paſſed on the 18th of January; and his evidence is replete 
with contradictions. His fiſter and himſelf expreſsly diſagree as to the time of 
Jervoiſe's calling at the houſe : Michel alſo ſwears that he had the Iriſh order a 
' fortnight before the Queen's Birth-day ; one of his ſervants, that it came the Sun- 
day preceding that day; and another, that they, were not buſy for two weeks before 
2 | | | 

Catharine Harmond ſwears to having communicated the hour when the priſoner 
left the houſe, to her ſiſter, that evening, in Engliſh, in the parlour ; the other 
flatly contradicts this affertion, and aſcribes the matter to have occurred ſince the 
priſoner was apprehended, It ſcems pretty clear, that Mrs. Abingdon's order did not 


. * ® 


arrive 
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arrive till the evening; and yet another ſwears that the ſame work which was in 
hand in the morning, remained ſo in the afternoon. ; | 

Where Jervoiſe and Michell diſagree, the former's accounts, being fair, ſeem to 
juſtify his relation. The accounts of the latter have not that candid appearance. 

t has been eſtabliſhed, that the priſoner ſupped often at the houſe of his maſter ; 
for which reaſon, it is the leſs to be expected, that one night ſhould be more parti- 
cularly recognized than another, | 

In anſwer, it may be obſerved, that the principal evidences are Foreigners ; that, 
without an evil intention, they are more liable than others, to miſtakes. Little 
variations, however, in ſuch a caſe, ought not to weigh deciſively, were the grand 
outlines properly eſtabliſhed, 

There were fourteen perſons who had appeared in behalf of the priſoner : ſome 
of them had long ſince loſt fight of his acquaintance, and others had contracted it 
but recently. The weight of their opinions ſhould operate properly on the minds 
of the Jury. 5 

There was a wound given with an inſtrument not calculated altogether for the 
S of affecting the body, ſuch for inſtance as piercing or Rabbing by making a 

ole. Here was an actual cutting, and the wound was of conſiderable length; fo 
was the rent in the cloaths. It remained, therefore, with the Jury to decide 
whether as both body and cloaths were cut, he who intended the end, did not at 
the ſame time intend alſo the means. 

The Jury, without the leaſt heſitation, found Renwick Williams guilty ; when 
the Judge ordered judgment to be arreſted, and the recognizances of the perſons 
bound to proſecute, to be reſpited till the next December ſeſſions. 
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